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The Artist Comes Back 


IT IS A COMMONPLACE THAT THE 
artist once belonged to the society 
of his time. It is now hardly neces- 
sary to point out how he gradually 
lost that identity, devoting his work 
more and more to the pleasure of 
wealthy benefactors until, when even 
they had little interest in his work 
beyond its speculative economic 
value, he withdrew further into him- 
self, aiming at nothing more than the 
expression of his own personal, sub- 
jective reactions to the world in 
which he found himself, but which 
he failed to understand. 

To-day, this attitude is slowly 
changing. Slowly, because he has 
been taught to fear the label of 
‘* propaganda ”’; slowly, because a 
tradition of isolation is hard to break 
down. But the isolation is doomed, 
and every artist who is moving 
nearer to society, nearer to the 
interests of his own community, is 
with the main stream, while those 
who resist the movement are suffer- 
ing from an unhappy frustration. 

The exhibition, For Liberty, about 
which R. C. Carline writes on page 


23, was an excellent example of what 
can and must be done. Here we had 
a planned effort by living artists 
which is a pointer of the greatest 
significance. Here, the artists were 
linked by a common idea, and this 
idea linked them again with the 
public to whom they owe the 
enlightenment of their talents. The 
high average of attendance at the 
Exhibition proved the correctness of 
their plan. 
Musicians, too 

Musicians are no less aware of the 
essential trend of to-day. The 
Arrangers, Copyists and Composers 
Section of the Musicians’ Union has 
gone beyond the economic role of a 
protective society, and is accepting 
the responsibility of a plan to assist 
composers at their work. As a result, 
a strong organisation, including 
most of the young international com- 
posers in this country, has come into 
being, and the ‘‘ promoting of new 
music’ is being dealt with in a 
practical way. More will be heard of 
this important step, which is an 
example for all artists. 
* See page 7 April-issue, 


London, May Ist 


by David Martin 


Dear Comrade, 

Can you, through the rolling fire in the South, 

And through the thunder before Orel 

Hear my voice ? 

I do not ask you: Put your rifle down, 

I do not want to draw your eyes to me, 

Away from the enemy: 

But if you hear me, comrade in the night— 

Listen: The wind speaks of morning, 

Listen: I send you May Day greetings from the West. 

Dear Comrade, 

This is no May Day like the day we knew, 

Of flags and fists and spring, fraternal delegates, 

May Days of love— 

This is a twenty-four hour measure of decision 

Whether you, dear comrade, and I, will die or live. 

This is a demonstration of tanks 

And a procession of trenches. 

The cloth that is red is blood wet, 

And resolutions are death warrants, production figures 

Or commands to advance. 

Dear Comrade, 

At this time of the year our birch trees wear transparent silver, 

At this time of the year my country is clad in loveliness, 

But our lovers are lovers of victories _ 

That are won on battlefields. 

Dear Comrade, 

If you can hear my voice: I send you no beautiful message, 

No need for words: For us speaks Socrates, Milton and Lenin, 
London and Stalingrad. 

But I send you, dear comrade, greetings fit for the living— 

We will be together in May, when we have buried death. 


On Mass Declamations 


by R. Vernon Beste 


““BapAjoz |!’ 

The word was bitten off short 
like the involuntary cry caused by 
an unexpected lash of a whip; it 
expressed hurt surprise and anger, 
anger so quick that it scarcely pre- 
ceded the action it stimulated. 

A long pause followed. The audience 
looked steadily at the little cluster 
of dungaree-clad figures on the 
platform, unconscious of its tautened 
muscles and stertorous breath. 

** Malaga !!” 

It was a deep growl of fury rather 
than a name, not just a place in 
Southern Spain, but a word to give 
vengeance a sharper meaning, a 
banner rallying the defenceless and 
shaming the cynical. 

Another pause. 

Denier. 2 

This time it was a woman’s voice, 
full and vibrant speaking slowly 
with a falling cadence that was half- 
sigh, half-sob. 

Infinitely slowly the drawn-out 
vowels went beating down the 
smoke-filled hall gripping every 
stomach with sorrow, the awful 
sorrow that comes with the first 
realisation of the loss, irretrievable 
and irreplaceable, that is death. 

Even now, all this time after first 
hearing Jack Lindsay’s ‘‘ On Guard 
for Spain,” the impression is still 
extraordinarily vivid. I recall that 
when Isabel Brown came on to the 
platform to make the appeal three 
minutes afterwards there was hardly 
need for her to speak—one was 
ashamed of being able to give no 
more than money. 

Yet what was there in those three 
place names to move me so deeply ? 


I was not learning for the first time 
of the Fascist machine guns turned 
on the population of Badajoz herded 
together in the town’s bull-ring, of the 
horrors of the retreat from Malaga, 
of the misery and cruelty of Fascist 
rule. These things I had heard 
before—and not once but many 
times. 

It is true though that they now 
had a new meaning for me. What 
had been facts, as thoroughly under- 
stood as the multiplication tables 
(and as impersonally) had been 
given reality and life by being 
perceived through the emotions. 

I not only knew iniellectually that 
the Spanish People’s fight was my 
fight, but for the first time felé that 
it was. 

One thing was clear, however; 
without my knowledge of the 
Spanish situation, without the 
speeches which had preceded it, the 
mass declamation would have been 
of small value in rousing me. Mass 
declamations are not suited for ex- 
planation or argument but only for 
the reinforcement of them through 
the senses. 

In ‘‘On Guard for Spain ’— 
probably the best of the English 
mass declamations—there are such 
lines as 
‘*Mourn for women’s _ bodies 

quenched like broken moons ”’ 
which have no rational interpreta- 
tion, yet in their context convey 
through their music a more poignant 
picture than ever could be squeezed 
from the dictionary meanings of 
eight words. 

Left diehards turn up their noses 
at making appeals to the emotions 
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as a means of stirring the people to 
action. They would be right to do 
so if that were the only appeal that 
were made—more, they would be 
correct to point out the Fascist 
nature of such methods, as it is the 
Fascists who have substituted sensual 
mumbo-jumbo for reasoning. 

That is no reason, however, why 
we should depend only on intel- 
lectually acquired conviction, for 
such conviction remains shallow 
until it is quickened by feeling. 

Any elementary book on chemistry 
will tell us that sulphur burns with a 
blue flame. When we actually see 
sulphur burning in a_ laboratory 
experiment we do more than check 
this information in practice, we also 
receive it in a new way directly 
through our senses. It is an addition 
to our understanding of the pro- 
perties of sulphur though it has not 
added to our knowledge of them. 

An even better example is the way 
Bill Rust, editor of the Daily Worker, 
brought home to his staff the 
sufferings of the people of Leningrad 
at the height of the siege. Well over 
half of them were aware of the 
number of grammes of bread which 
made up the Leningrad ration 
and were familiar enough with 
grammes to be able to relate them 
to British measures. 

Yet, when Bill Rust weighed out that 
amount of bread and took it round 
the office in his hand, the mere 
seeing it gave everyone a sense and 
understanding of the heroism of 
Leningrad that statistics could never 
arouse. 

The question that now arises is 
why, after the close of the Spanish 
War, did the mass declamation dis- 
appear as a means of people’s 
expression? The reason is simple 
enough. 

Mass declamations have become 
popular always in times of great 
activity, of stress and emotional 


tension. 

In the coalfields of America where 
the economic struggle of the miner 
for existence frequently expressed 
itself in pitched gun battles between 
workers and the hired thugs of the 
owners where militant workers could 
expect not only victimisation but 
probably death and almost certainly 
a dreadful beating from professional 
gangsters, the C.I.O. made extensive 
use of mass chants for recruiting 
campaigns. 

While the progressive forces in 
Germany struggled to achieve unity 
and so form a coalition strong enough 
to destroy the Nazis in the months 
before Big Business guided Hitler to 
power, a struggle to which the Nazis 
replied with a wave of terror, mass 
declamations gained greater and 
greater prominence among the peo- 
ple’s propaganda armoury. 

It is clear therefore that the 
reason why mass declamations dis- 
appeared after the Spanish War was 
because the conditions which gave 
rise to them no longer existed in this 
country. With the development of 
the offensive phase of the war, with 
all that it means in the death of 
loved ones, ‘‘ blitzes”? and greater 
hardships all round—here we have 
the background for mass declama- 
tions once more. Again as such a 
situation develops the three-act play 
form grows more and more unreal, 
its orderliness and smug solidity 
being in absurd contrast to the 
activity and movement in the world 
outside. 

At such times the drama of the 
real world makes the most sensa- 
tional theatre-piece pallid by com- 
parison, and the people, conscious of 
their importance in history, turn 
away from its conventions and 
fashion their own drama in the 
image and expression of their actions. 
Already we are seeing the first 

(Continued on page 29) 


Document of the Month. 


Democracy in China 


by H. R. Williamson 


IN 1911, THE MANCHUS WERE OUSTED 
from power by revolutionary methods 
and China, which had been ruled by 
a monarchial form of government 
for over two thousand years, became, 
in name at least, a Republic. The 
sovereignty of the Emperor gave 
way to the sovereignty of the people, 
or as Sun Yat Sen expressively puts 
it: “* The 400 millions of Chinese 
people had become king.”” A new 
designation was adopted for the 
country, ‘‘ Chung Hua Min Kuo,” 
—‘‘the Middle Flowery People’s 
Kingdom.” This was an_ epoch- 
making change of the greatest signi- 
ficance not only for China, but for 
the whole world. 

However, all competent Chinese 
scholars of to-day are agreed that 
democracy is no new idea in China. 
They assert that Confucius, Motzu, 
Mencius and other sages who lived 
in the sixth to the third centuries 
B.C. were not only familiar with the 
main principles of democracy, but 
actually advocated them. 

On examination we find that such 
democratic principles as were pro- 
moted in these ancient times repre- 
sent two ideals of Government. The 
first, we will call ‘‘ delegated author- 
ity,’ and the second, “ political 
stewardship.” 

The earliest form of government 
in Chinese history that is known to 
us is that of the individual ruler. 
But he was not an arbitrary ruler, 
free to govern the people well or ill, 
at his own choice. On the contrary, 


it was assumed that he received his 
mandate from Heaven, and as 
Heaven’s viceregent, with the title 
of ‘‘ Son of Heaven ” was expected 
to govern the people in line with 
Heaven’s will, in accordance with the 
classical principles that ‘‘ Heaven 
provides the pattern for govern- 
ments, and all social arrangements,” 
and that ‘‘ The work is Heaven’s, 
and man (the ruler) acts for 
Heaven.” 

It is interesting to note in passing 
that the ancient Ghinese ideogram 
for “‘ State,”’ or “‘ Country,” expres- 
ses the truth embodied in another 
classical dictum, viz., that ‘‘ Heaven’s 
mandate is not easily preserved,”’ 
and represents a warning to the ruler, 
lest by administering the country in 
a manner unworthy of his sacred 
trust, he should forfeit the favour of 
Heaven, and lose his throne. 

This then is the first ancient 
Chinese principle of democracy— 
that the ruler was such, not by 
Divine Right, but by Divine “‘ dele- 
gation,” the right to rule being 
contingent on the ruler’s obedience 
to Heaven’s will. 

Naturally this called for special 
qualifications in the ruler. Chinese 
history shows that in early times 
succession to the throne was not on 
the hereditary principle, but because 
of moral worth. In this way Yao 
was succeeded by Shun, and Yii was 
selected as Shun’s successor, the sons 
being passed over in each case. The 
first instance of hereditary succession 


occurred when Yii was succeeded by 
his son Chi, in B.C. 2197. But in this 
particular case it is specifically 
stated that his moral fitness was so 
outstanding as to render him eligible 
for the office. ‘‘ Worth and ability ” 
became the normal prerequisites for 
official life under the Confucian 
system, and might well be taken as 
qualifications for political life to-day. 

It is interesting also to note that 
Chinese history affords many in- 
stances of the rise of men from the 
humblest stations in life to fill the 
most influential posts in the Govern- 
ment. The Emperor Shun was a 
farmer. Yi, the famous Minister to 
the Emperor Tang, was a cook. A 
bricklayer, Fu Yueh, and a fisher- 
man, both attained to the highest 
ministerial rank. Confucius himself 
was of very humble origin. But by 
sheer character and ability he be- 
came the most honoured and influ- 
ential of Chinese citizens, in fact, for 
untold centuries he was regarded as 
the uncrowned king of China. Right 
down to modern times the Chinese 
Civil Service examination system has 
provided the poorest and the lowliest 
in the land with the opportunity of 
attaining to the most influential 
posts in the Chinese Government 
service. 

This serves to illustrate another 
concept of Chinese political phil- 
osophy which embraced such basic 
principles of democracy, as “all 
men are equal,” and “ the belief in 
the sanctity, the value, and the 
significance of human personality.” 
For, in the. minds of these ancient 
Chinese, every Dick, Tom and Harry 
was regarded as a possible Yao and 
Shun, the most famous model rulers 
of antiquity. 

Further, there was an important 
corollary to this political doctrine of 
a ‘‘ virtuous viceregent of Heaven.” 
From the earliest times the Will of 
Heaven was supposed to be revealed 


in the ‘will of the people. For 
‘“ Heaven had conferred upon the 
people a moral sense,’ and so they 
could know what form of government 
was best for them. ‘“‘ Heaven sees as 
the people see, Heaven hears as the 
people hear.”’ In a word, the people 
were regarded as interpreters of 
Heaven’s’ will. Their voice was 
regarded as the voice of God. (‘*‘ Vox 
populi, vox Dei.) So the rulers’ 
Divinely delegated authority was 
further conditioned by the favour 
and will of the people. The Great 
Learning declared: ‘* By winning the 
support of the people the kingdom is 
won, by losing the support of the 
people, the kingdom is lost.” 
Mencius said: ‘‘ The people are 
the most valuable element in the 
nation. Territory is of secondary 
importance, and the ruler is of minor 
account.” One of the commonest 
expressions on the lips of Chinese 
peasants in pre-Republican days was 
the classical epigram, ‘‘ The people 
are the root or foundation of the 
State.” And Confucius affirmed: 
“You can rob the army of its 
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general, but not the common man 
of his will.” 

Mencius also propounded the 
principle of revolt, urging that in the 
event of the ruler proving unworthy 
of his sacred trust, it was the duty of 
the people to overthrow him. It was 
in accordance with this principle 
that Prince Wu overthrew the tyrant 
King Chow, and brought the Shang 
dynasty to an inglorious end in 
1122 B.C. It was this spirit also 
which partly animated Sun Yat Sen 
and his revolutionary colleagues in 
overthrowing the effete and corrupt 
Manchu dynasty in 1911, and 
establishing the modern Chinese 
Republic. 

This theo-democratic principle of 
rule in ancient times viz.: that the 
rulers were ultimately responsible to 
Heaven and the people conjointly, 
persisted throughout Chinese history. 
And to-day the forsaken Altar of 
Heaven in Peiping (Peking) is a 
silent but eloquent witness to this 
ancient ideal. 

From the above, it will be seen 
that from the earliest times the 
principle that Government should 
be ‘‘ of the people ”’ has been known 
in China, and, to a certain extent, 
observed. 

The second principle of Republi- 
can Government, as enunciated by 
Abraham Lincoln, that Government 
should be ‘‘ for the people,” is one 
also long-established in Chinese 
political thought. 

Naturally, as the people were the 
most valuable element in the nation, 
and as God was considered to be 
chiefly concerned in the people’s 
well-being, it followed that the ruler, 
as God’s vice-regent, was expected to 
administer the State for their welfare. 
Confucius said: ‘‘ How numerous the 
people are, feed them, teach them.” 
He taught also the supreme value of 
the individual, and so it was natural 
that he should also urge all in 


authority to make the welfare of the 
common man their main concern. 
Ideally, all rulers were regarded as 
parents of the people, sharing with 
their children in all the privileges 
and productive capacities of: the 
whole state. 

This is particularly emphasised by 
Motzu, who argued that those in 
authority should share all the reve- 
nue and produce, of the State equally 
with the people. Anything that-de- 
prived the common man of the means 
of livelihood to the full extent of the 
State’s resources was to him ana- 
thema. In particular, he was op- 
posed to all wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure upon State ceremonies, 
music, big funerals and the Civil 
Wars which characterised his age. 

It is true that not all rulers ‘and 
ministers have acted as ‘‘ parents of 
the people.” There have been 
innumerable tyrants in Chinese his- 
tory, who have by the institution of 
violent totalitarian regimes harshly 
suppressed the liberties of the people, 
and endeavoured to keep them both 
ignorant and dependent. 

But in the Chow dynasty (1122- 
255 B.C.), land was regarded as 
belonging to the Government, but 
was free to be used by the people 
who, for the privilege, returned to 
the Government a proportion of the 
produce of their labours. The land 
tax has always been the main source 
of revenue in China, usually, and in 
normal times, on a very moderate 
basis of assessment, estimated at 
about 10 per cent. of the yield. 
Provision was made in the most 
ancient times for the relief of 
taxation in times of famine or flood, 
which were frequent. Allowance was 
also made for the type of land which 
the farmer was working, and due 
regard was paid to the distance over 
which the taxed grain had to travel. 
Furthermore, we read in the very 
earliest books of provision being 


made for old age pensions and 
widows’ and orphans’ allowances. 


Economically and educationally, 


the people were afforded full oppor- 
tunity for development. The most 
popular slogan of the Republican 
regime to-day is taken from one of 
the oldest Chinese books: ‘‘ All the 
Empire’s resources for the common 
good ” (Tien Hsia Wei Kung). 

Confucius opened his classes to all 
comers without distinction, and, as 
has been said above, the Civil 
Service System enabled all to share 
in the opportunity for political 
advancement. 

Class distinctions of noble and 
commoner existed in the feudal age 
based on rank and wealth, and the 
autocracy included dukes, lords, 
viscounts, earls and knights. But as 
time passed the ground of distinction 
changed to that of personal worth. 

From this it will be seen that, 
ideally at any rate, the Chinese were 
not only familiar with, but observed, 
to some extent, the second Republi- 
can tenet that government should be 
‘* for the people.” 

What can we say of the third 
principle of Republicanism—that 
Government should be ‘“‘ by the 
people”? 

The earliest records, dating back 
to tribal times, when the population 
was small, suggest that the people 
had a voice in the election of their 
rulers. Liang Chi Chao affirms that 
‘‘in those days gatherings of the 
whole population discussed questions 
of public import, like change of the 
capital, or the enthronement of a 
ruler.’’ Also, as has been observed 
above, on occasion the _ people 
exercised their right to change their 
ruler by revolutionary methods if he 
failed to satisfy them. 

In the book of Kuan Tzu (third 
century B.C.), one of the most 
important sources of Chinese political 
ideology. and procedure, we read: 
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‘* A Government prospers in so far 
as it acts in accordance with the 
mind of the people.” ‘‘ The ruler 
must govern so as to capture and 


unite the people’s hearts.” It is 
futile to act against the people’s 
desire.” ‘‘The people are to 


approve the laws before they are 
made, and then be expected to keep 
them.’ 

It is evident from these quotations 
that the will of the people was 
consulted in matters of Government, 
and that their opinion was supposed 
to be the final authoritv. 

Now let us consider what practical 
provision was made for the 
expression of the people’s will. Was 
the principle ‘‘One should never 
muzzle the people,’’ enunciated in 
an ancient book called ‘‘ The narra- 
tives of the States,” ever put into 
effect ? 

It would seem that one medium 
of expression was the folk songs which 
representatives of the Government 
were supposed to collect at special 
seasons and transmit to the ruler. It 
was in connection with this that 
Confucius was styled: ‘‘ The wood- 
en-tongued bell,” for Government 
agents were supposed to travel 
through the villages and countryside 
ringing a wooden tongued bell to 
elicit the opinions of the people, and, 


in particular to discover their 
grievances. 

Later on provision was made 
for the hearing of the people’s 
complaints by the — establish- 
ment of a _ special Government 


organ known as the ‘‘ Censorate.”’ 
Through this medium petitions 
could be presented to the throne, 
and the impeachment of highly 
placed officials was rendered feasible. 
Frequent advantage was taken of 
this. At the last resort the people 
could assert their rights by means of 
armed revolt. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 


principles of Lincoln’s great dictum 
that ‘‘ Government should be of and 
for and by the people” have been 
known to the Chinese froin very 
ancient times. 

But it is also obvious that demo- 
cracy in China has, until more 
recent times, remained idealistic 


rather than functional in character 
and that in the words of Liang Chi 
Chao: “‘ The fundamental weakness 
of ancient Chinese political thinking 
lay in not making any real provision 
for government by the people.” 
However, as the basic principle of 
rulership was the virtuous character 
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of the ruler, the people were, to 
some extent, protected from injustice. 
The ruler said to the people in 
effect: ‘‘ Support us by your taxes 
and we will rule for your good.” 
The people, in effect said to the 
ruler: ‘‘ Take our taxes, but let us 
alone.” This spirit of mutual agree- 
ment and independence finds expres- 
sion in the Liberty Song of ancient 
China: ‘‘ When the sun rises, I toil; 
when the sun sets, I rest. I dig wells 
of water, I till the fields for good; 
what has the Emperor’s power to do 
with me?” So no wonder that on 
the inauguration of the Republican 
regime in 1911 the people of China 
were found totally unprepared to 
participate in this particular form of 
Government. For long centuries they 
had kept, or been kept, aloof from 
politics. Autocracy and bureaucracy 
had prevailed. 

But in the midst of monarchial, 
feudal, totalitarian and bureaucratic 
types of government, China has 
throughout her history remained 
essentially democratic at heart. This 
has not been expressed so much in 
the form of Parliamentary Institu- 
tions as in recognition of the inalien- 
able freedom and equality of the 
all-valuable human spirit. 

It is evident then that China for 
untold generations has possessed the 
democratic tradition. It is also true, 
as Madame Chiang Kai Shek has 
said: “‘ That the great principles of 
past teachers will never be finally 
scrapped, for they have been built 
into the character of the Chinese 
people.” Such principles of demo- 
cracy as have already been enunci- 
ated survive in the character of the 
common man of China to-day, viz. 
the value of individual personality, 
the right of the people to be heard, 
and the expression of the people’s 
will by revolt when necessary. 

We have also seen that only in a 
very modified and somewhat nebu- 
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lous way were the ancient ideals of 
democracy put into practice since 
the days of the Han dynasty. But it 
is important to observe that the 
Chinese people were being prepared 
for democratic government in other 
ways than by Parliamentary institu- 
tions. For instance, when the Revo- 
lution broke out in 1911, although 
it is true that over 90 per cent. of the 
Chinese people were illiterate, and 
that literacy is a very desirable pre- 
requisite of democratic government, 
it is not the sole test of fitness for it. 

From long and intimate acqudint- 
ance with the Chinese peasant I 
would like to testify that somehow 
he seems to have gained sound 
knowledge of practical affairs and 
to. have acquired a real philosophy 
of life which enables him to look at 
the world with wise and far-seeing 
eyes. He is well acquainted with the 
great Chinese heritage of philoso- 
phical thought, not through the 
medium of books so much, but as 
crystallised in proverbs, the popular 
drama, and in the every day 
experience of living with his fellows 
in family and village life. It is 
pointed out by H.G. Dent that ‘‘ the 
full expression of the essential princi- 
ple of democracy which lies in the 
value of the individual personality 
can only manifest itself in a com- 
munity,” and that the community 
as a whole find their happiness in 
living together in a “‘ willing state of 
harmony, on the basis of each for the 
good of all, and all for the good of 
each.” 

The Chinese peasant, as well as 
the city dweller; has had abundant 
opportunity for experience of this 
kind of thing. The family has 
represented the social unit for long 
ages. Three, or as many as four, 
generations were housed together in 
one courtyard. Not a bad school in 
which to learn the democratic way 
of life! The larger unit of socia 


organisation was the clan, in which 
the junior members, out of filial 
regard, were happy to have their 


affairs managed by those who were Za 


older and more experienced. Vil- 
lage affairs were controlled inform- 
ally and paternally by elderly 
scholars or local gentry, while in the 


smaller hamlets intelligent farmers | 


or small tradesmen gathered in the 


local temple in the evenings, and , 


chatted on all public matters over 


cups of tea and their pipes. It is in fm 


these respects that 
people of China have been prepared 
for democratic rule. 


Moreover, by means of the Civil 


Service examination system, many 
a village youth rose high in the 
official hierarchy. 
understanding of the people’s life and 
were ** 
consequence. The 
tion ’’ was also maintained through- 
out the whole period of the Empire, 
and through the medium of the 
Censorate, the privilege of impeach- 
ment of cruel or negligent officials. 
In these ways the people felt that 
they were in contact with, and had 
some kind of representation in the 
government of their country. 


In recent days, the officials of 
China, heedless as at times they 
seem to have been to the needs of 
the people, and cruelly oppressive as 
many war-lords have been, have 
been themselves cor~velled to listen 
to their voice. 


This has been expressed largely 
through the students of China. For 
over twenty years after the Republi- 
can regime was inaugurated, in the 
midst of civil strife, official despotism 
and corruption, and the lack of a 
patriotic spirit on the part of many in 
high places, it was the students who, 
in spite of having no official represen- 
tation in Government circles, voiced 
the nationalistic feelings of the 


Such had full 7 


approachable”? by them in ; 
“right of peti- | 


the common fie 


Chinese people as a whole. Thanks 
to them, some who were clandes- 
tinely selling their country to Japan 
were unseated, and the decision of 
the Versailles Conference regarding 
the Shantung question modified. It 
is largely due also to their agitation 
that the public mind was directed to 
the questions of extra-territoriality 
and the unequal treaties, and that 
China now stands on a new basis of 
equality with the great democratic 
powers of the world. 


So that in spite of the fact that 
various attempts to initiate parlia- 
mentary government have all proved 
futile, the ‘‘ voice’ of the people of 
China has made itself heard with 
some effect. 


The introduction of Communism 
into China in 1925 did much 
to stimulate the democratic ideal. 
The organisation of peasant and 
labour groups; the publication of 
vast quantities of Communistic litera- 
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ture; the persecution of the Com- 
munists, especially the student mar- 
tyrs of this ideology, have all roused 
in the hearts of the people the desire 
to implement the ancient ideals of 
democratic Government. 

More recently the tolerance of 
Chiang Kai Shek, ws a vis the 
Communists and the _ co-opera- 
tion of the latter with the National 
Government in resisting Japan— 
thus modifying the one-party policy 
of the Kuo Min ‘Tang—has_ en- 
hanced the prospects of genuine 
democracy in the future. The in- 
auguration of the People’s Political 
Council, with its offshoot, the 
National Economic Council; the 
expansion of popular education; the 
rise of industrial co-operatives; the 
changes in the conception of the 
soldier’s calling; the complete trans- 
formation in the life of Chinese 
women; the changed emphasis in 
education from purely cultural, to 
scientific, social, economical and 
agricultural ends; inducing the prac- 
tical interest of young students of 
both sexes in village life, in hygiene, 
and in general political enlighten- 
ment—all these represent definite 
stages in advance towards equipping 
the people for representative govern- 
ment. 

But still it is true that, in the 
words of Sun Yat Sen, who penned 
his will in 1925, ‘‘ the Republican 
ideal has not yet been achieved.”’ 
Even at the present time there is no 
such thing as a Parliament in 
China. The nearest approach to it is 
the People’s Political Council, con- 
sisting of 240 members. Sixty of 
these are nominated by the Execu- 
tive Council of the National Govern- 
ment, the remainder being allocated 
by various sectional organisations, 
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like the Presidents of Colleges, 
Engineering and Medical Associa- 
tions, Chambers of Commerce, and 
the like. 

That certain progress towards 
democracy has been made is evident, 
and it is gratifying to note that the 
form of Government which has been 
outlined by such representative 
groups as have been able to assemble, 
is definitely democratic in basis and 
form. As is well known, this provides 
for the four rights of the people: 
(i) suffrage, (ii) recall, (ii) the 
initiation of the laws, and (iv) the 
referendum, or right to change the 
laws. The Government itself has 
five powers, viz. legislative, judiciary, 
executive, control of Civil Service 
and the Censorship. 

Local Government of the type 
mentioned above still persists, and is 
being extended and made more 
““ functional ”’ and progressive in the 
midst of war. And it is still true that 
the blue-trousered farmer in Shan- 
tung, the rickshaw coolie and the 
wharf-hand in Shanghai, holds his 
head high as the spiritual equal of 
all in the freedom of his own person, 
and regards himself as good as his 
master. 

China then retains the democratic 
ideal and vision, and also the will to 
create a truly democratic form of 
government. But she is in need of 
outside help. To-day she is looking 
to Britain and the United States of 
America, the older democracies, for 
this help. Granted this, China will 
not only maintain but implement 
their ancient ideals until they have 
not only the regard for personality 
which is the very ‘‘core” of 
democracy, but also the outer shell 
of democratic parliamentary govern- 
ment. 


Bankrupts not Misers 


by Aliles Carpenter 


‘ 


ALICE SHEPHERD’S ARTICLE ‘‘ POETS 
and Misers ”’ is the first clear state- 
ment we have had on the position 
of poetry to-day. Poetry has not 
always been in this Cinderella-like 
position, written, read, and hoarded 
by a precious few. Yet to-day there 
is a growing public who are ravenous 
for poetry, and still go hungry. 

I believe the poets Miss Shepherd 
writes about, who don’t deliver the 
goods to the clamouring multitude 
who. buy up ‘‘ New Writing” and 
““ Modern Reading” like ‘‘ straw- 
berries in summer,”’ are not so much 
misers as bankrupts. The world that 
bounced, shouting into power with 
Milton, which had already sung 
richly with Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe and Campion and Jonson, is 
now dying. Modern poets with 
established reputations belong to 
this dying world. All they are 
delivering is the fag-end of a culture 
that seems to them to have no 
future. And we who painfully have 
learned to love poetry find in it, and 
are sometimes deceived by, a certain 
nostalgic beauty, a looking back on 
the culture of the past that means so 
much to us. 

iS: Eliot in the “Dry Sal- 
vages ”’ writes :— 

“There is no end, but addition; 
the trailing 

Consequence of further days and 
hours, 

While emotion takes to itself the 
emotionless 

Years of living among the breakage 


Of what was believed in as the most 
reliable— 

And therefore the fittest for renuncia- 
tion.” 

And the whole of his work expresses 

the spirit of the end of the world— 

his world. Stephen Spender, who 

caught a little vigour in his youth 

from the hope of common folk, 

writes :— 

““But the voice of one who was 
young and died 

In a great battle,in the light leaves 
sighed :— 

I lay down with a greater doubt: 

that it was all wrong from the start: 

Victory and defeat both the same, 

Hollow masks worn by shame 

Over the questions of the heart.” 

And George Barker, who wrote so 

superb an Elegy on Spain, and seems 

to excel in the elegy, the poem of 

Death, opens one of the most alluring 

and evil of all death-wishing poems 

with the lines :— 

‘* What have I waited for the third 
of my life 

Any more than you have waited for, 
a great grave?” 

And Sydney Tremayne:— 

‘* There is one thing that matters 

only one thing that matters 

but I can’t remember what 

for my wits are refugees 

overloaded with bundles 

dragging a dead time’s keepsakes 

bank book, birth certificates, 

insurance policy, deeds, 

proofs of dead identity, 

contract with security, 

receipt for outdated hates.” 


Cecil Day Lewis seems the most 
vigorous and hopeful of the estab- 
lished poets, but he seems recently to 
be preoccupied with Overtures to 
Death, only one or which brings the 
subject out of th: abstract mist. He 
has never recaptured the guts of 
“The Magnetic Mountain ’’or “ The 
Nabara.” 

I think there are some signs now 
that a change is taking place, but at 
the moment it is a quantitative 
change only. Numbers of new 
poetry magazines are appearing. 
Poetry (London) is fat and flourish- 
ing; there is Poetry Quarterly, little 
magazines from Scotland and Belfast 
and the Universities; there is the 
Favil and the Fortune and the Grey 
Walls Press, the poetry lists of 
Faber, Dent, Methuen, Hogarth. 
There are numbers of new poets, too 
numerous to mention or quote. But 
all of them are still lost in the inward 
and backward dream, and seem to 
have no relation with the tremend- 
ous events taking place to-day. But 
the fact that they are writing; that 
many of them are, I know, lads and 
girls without the advantage of a 
university education, who are in- 
volved in the day to day business of 
working or fighting or training to 
fight the war, means that they must 
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make sacrifices to write; the urge to 
make poetry must be strong in them. 

I think the time has come for a 
qualitative change. It may be that 
the comparative inactivity of our 
country in the world struggle for 
freedom still keeps them turned 
inward, and that the decisive change 
in this that must come with the 
opening of the second front will 
release a more positive poetic flow. 

We must not wait for this. We 
who believe in poetry, who know the 
part it has played throughout man’s 
history, must write with an eye and 
an ear on our mates in the factory or 
the forces, trying to put in words 
their aspirations, not our own back- 
ward looking nostalgia. 

Part of the trouble, too, is that 
poetry is still locked up in slim 
volumes, read solitarily. If we can 
write poetry that can be spoken in 
public, or acted, or set to music and 
sung, in canteens and at meetings; 
poetry that must move and inspire 
or it will receive the ‘‘ bolo” it 
deserves—I think we shall bring 
about this qualitative change, make 
poetry again out of the life of the 
people, and satisfy those who hunger 
for it. 


Note —Bolo: the hird or raspberry. 
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Songs of Musso’s Army 


by A. L. Lloyd 


MILE AFTER MILE ACROSS THE DESERT, 
behind the battlelines of North 
Africa, spreads the barbed wire of 
the war prisoners’ camps. Day after 
day, the newspapers report Italian 
surrenders by the score, by the 
hundred, by the thousand. Rarely 
in history has a well-equipped army 
fought so poorly. Rarely have 
soldiers shown such wretched, such 
ludicrous spirit. And as the number 
of prisoners swells to an embarrassing 
extent, and as each successive Italian 
retreat becomes first a rout and then 
a riot, we may well wonder what has 
come over them. Are these the great 
grandsons of the desperate heroes of 
Brescia, who rose against the tyran- 
nous General Haynau (whom the 
London brewery workers threw into 
a vat of beer, when he came on a 
diplomatic visit to England) ? Are 
these the grandchildren of Gari- 
baldi’s red-shirted Thousand who 
routed the mighty Bourbon army at 
Catalafimi and Palermo in 1860? 
Their flag—the flag of the nation of 
da Vinci, Palestrina, Galileo and 
Columbus—is trailed in the gutter. 
Their morale is a stale joke for 
musichall comedians. For all the 
absurd magniloquence of her master, 
Italy’s stock is low, is very low 
indeed. 

There are two Italys. Most people 
only know the one they see on the 
postcards or in the geography books 
—the triple-arched gateways whose 
stones are carved with bas-reliefs of 
Caesars and legions, the square of 
St. Peter’s with its pigeons, the 


Palazzo di Venezia on the balcony 
of which, open-mouthed, right hand 
on hip, left hand in the air, stands a 
perpetually bawling Mussolini. 

But there is another Italy which 
you don’t see on the postcards—the 
Italy of the cartiere popolari, the 
poor people’s districts, whose houses 
are as dismal as an Italian worker 
who hasn’t been able to scrape 
together enough to migrate to 
America. These districts are dark 
and sunless; they stink of sewage and 
sweat and cheap fried food. 

The great idealist, Signor Musso- 
lini, who has made himself one of 
the wealthiest men in Italy, and who 
lives in a_ succession of marble 
palaces, has defined Fascism, in 
chapter F of the ‘‘ Enciclopedia 
Italiana.”’ He says: ‘‘ The fascist 
scorns a life of ease. . . . He does not 
believe in the existence of happiness 
on earth.” 

This doctrine which consists of 
**scorning a life of ease and not 
getting happiness on earth” has 
been fulfilled with an earnestness 
and an astonishing sincerity in the 
cartieri popolari. 

And again in chapter F, the Duce 
Benito Mussolini, the friend of 
bankers and himself the Caesar of 
Italian finance, still defining 
Fascism, goes on:— 

‘‘For the fascist, everything is 
incorporated in the idea of the State. 
Nothing spiritual, nothing human 
can exist, everything is valueless out- 
side of the State.” 

To realise this wide and penetrat- 
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ing fascist conception, it is no use 
going to the Hotel Bertolino Splen- 
did, to see the uniformed gentlemen 
chattering vivaciously in rooms lit 
up by lights that shine brighter than 
the Italian sun. You must go down 
to the cartier] popolari. 


Most of the inhabitants of these 
districts have been incorporated into 
the State with great energy, some by 
imprisonment, some by questioning 
at police stations, or in fascist party- 
rooms. Long since, these people 
learned that in fact, as well as in 
theory, outside of the State every- 
thing is valueless. 


The great Italian uberator, who 
has honoured the ‘‘ Enciclopedia 
Italiana”? by defining fascism in 
chapter F, and who has thereby 
proved once more that the great 
encyclopedias are truly impartial 
works containing the cream of 
human understanding, continues : 
‘* According to Fascism, life is 
serious, ethical, and religious.”’ 


This is no doubt true; so true that, 
particularly since the war, in all the 
cartieri pop lari of the Italian towns 
and villages, thousands of hungry 
prostitutes are leading a life whose 
ethics and religion conform closely 
to those of fascism. But to tell the 
truth, the majority. of the people of 
the cartieri popolari are unhappily 
far from realising the meaning of the 
definitions in chapter F, and the 
workers, the peasants and the sold- 
iers would seem to have an outlook 
on life which is far less serious, less 
ethical, less religious than that of the 
true blue, or rather, true black 
fascist. 


Two documents which show this 
clearly, and I think irrefutably, two 
documents which, moreover, do 
much to explain the often cheerful 
surrender of whole Italian com- 
panies without even firing a shot, 
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have been published in Italy during 
the last few years. Why the Fascists 
ever allowed their appearance is a 
mystery, for they contain more 
dynamite than a dozen anti-fascist 
political leaflets. ‘These two docu- 
ments are collections of soldiers’ 
songs. The one, edited by Serafino 
Baj, is called J Canti di Guerra e 
Patriottici (La Tipografica-Milan>, 
1933-XII). The other, edited by 
Gino Massano, is Canti della Montagna 
(Morpurgo-Roma, 2nd ed., 1937- 
XVI). From them, the following 
songs have been faithfully translated. 


Some of them are popular songs, 
semi-comic, with easy vulgar tunes 
suitable for bawling in railway car- 
riages on long journeys, or to enliven 
the dreariness of army canteens after 
duty-hours. Others have a folksong 
quality, with simple, poetic words 
and delicate, nostalgic tunes, sung 
more often in lonely hours on guard, 
or during the long apprehensive 
nights near the battlefront and far 
from home. Probably the most 
striking of them—as indeed is the 
case with all the best Italian folk- 
songs—come from the mountain 
country, especially from Piedmont. 
These mountain songs rarely have a 
single note of chauvinism. Rather 
they reflect the peasant’s fierce 
hatred of war, his melancholy resig- 
nation to death or the rigours of 
military life, his joy when his term 
of military service is over. In all 
these respects, the songs remind 
one strongly of another: set of 
melodies made up under similar 
circumstances, the astonishing 
soldiers’ songs that are scattered 
throughout the musical examples at 
the end of Bartok’s ‘‘ Hungarian 
Folkmusic.”’ 


As soon as he is called up, the 
soldier’s troubles begin. Here is the 
complaint of The Alpine Recruits :— 


Karly in the morning they have us 
out of bed. 

They send us to the barrack-square 
for drill. 

‘They march us up and down, and 
they march us round and round, 

‘Vill the poor alpineer feels ill. 
Oooh, we don’t know why, 
But our feet they make us cry. 
Christ, how bad we march on the 

cobbles ! 

We cheer up on the day when they 
dish us out our pay, 

lor it means that at last we'll get a 
smoke. 

But with our few lousy lire and 
loscanis getting dearer, 
‘The poor alpineer is soon dead broke. 
Oooh, we don’t know why, etc. 
On the regiment’s holiday, we get a 
special feed, 

There’s sausages that make us stink 
like hell; 

There’s paste and there’s cheese that’s 
like a latrine breeze, 

No wonder t*ealpineer is never well. 
Oooh, we don’t know why, etc. 


Tired, hungry, frozen in Russia, 
sweltering in North Africa, they are 
marched off to a war they do not 
want to fight. And the serious, 
ethical, religious alpineer sings: 
** Oooh, we don’t know why, but our 
feet they make us cry... .” Here is 
a similar song of the miseries of a 
soldier’s life :— 


In the morning there is coffec, 
But no sugar. 

Oh yes, they give us coffee, 
But no sugar. 

(Because there ain’t none.) 


I get thinner, thinner, thinner, 
For there isn’t much to eat. 

I am tired, tired, tired. 

Oh, my poor feet, feet, feet. 


In the evening there is soup, 
But it’s water. 
Oh yes, they give us soup, 


But it’s water. 
(lo wash our feet in.) 
I get thinner, etc. 


Oh, at night you get a bed. 
It’s a trick one. 

Oh yes, you get a bed, 

But it’s a trick one. 

(It won’t stand up.) 

] get thinner, etc. 

But the soldier’s troubles dont 
stop at poor food and _ useless 
exercise. Here is one of the most 
tragic of Italian war songs, whose 
bad grammar makes the simple 
melancholy more moving still:— 


The troop train, the troop train 
leaves Turin, 

It won’t stop at Milan. 

It runs straight on to Piave, 

The graveyard of young men. 


When we left we were twenty-eight, 
And only five came back. 
Twenty-two died at San Donato. 
Twenty-two lie behind the track. 


Sister, I am wounded bad. 

I shan’t see the sun. 

I’ve no mother to bring me flowers. 
Sister, won’t you bring me onc ? 


At Nervesa stands a cross. 
One of us lies there. 

On it I have wrote his name: 
‘* Little Luigi is under here.” 


The troop train, the troop train 
leaves Turin. 

It won’t stop at Milan. 

It runs straight on to the Piave, 

The graveyard of young men. 


Many of the war songs of Musso- 
lini’s men. recall the tragic defeats 
of the last war. Here is one song of 
the Bersaglieri, whom the Duce has 
called the ‘‘ best and _ happiest 
soldiers in the world.” It is called 
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Monte Nero:— 


The fifteenth day of August dawned. 
Artillery fire did roar. 

The Bersaglieri started off, 

The Black Mountain to storm. 


And when we got some thirty yards 
Of the enemy’s trenches near, 


We made a bold and sudden dash, 
And took them prisoner. 


Ah, Black Mountain, you red moun- 
tain, 

Traitor of my life. 

Was it just to capture you 

I left my little wife ? 


To storm and take these mountains 

Cost many a lad such pain. 

Some were so young, scarce twenty 
years. 

‘Ley won’t see twenty-one. 


The captain, ah, the captain wept 
To see the slopes so red. 

Be brave, be brave, Bersaglieri, 
It’s glory to be dead. 


The names, dreadful to the Ital- 
ians, of the Ortigara, of Monte Nero 
(the Black Mountain), echo often in 
these songs. Here is a song of the 
Piedmontese troops, in which the 
name of the Grappa, another tragic 
mountain, occurs. The form of the 
song is a familiar one in Piedmontese 
folksong. The mclody is the beauti- 
ful pentatonic tune which appears in 
a collection of Piedmontese songs 
under the title of Maria Callina: 


Where have you been, 
My alpineer, 
And why have you changed colour? 


It is the air 
Of Ortegara 


‘That has made me change colour. 


On Monte Nero 
The wind blows cold. 
The wind makes me change colour. 
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On the Grappa 
The big guns roar. 
The guns make me change colour. 


It is the smoke 
And machinegun fire 
That has made me change colour. 


According to the editor’s footnote 
in I Canti di Guerra, one of the 
favourite camp songs of Mussolini’s 
troops is La Semana Nera, whose 
prototype must be those underworld 
ballads which are still as common in 
Italian cities as they were thirty 
years ago in the United States. 
La Semana Nera originated with one 
of the Roman.-regiments during the 
last war :— 


I mount guard on Monday, 
And Tuesday to book. 
Wednesday is fatigue day. 
Thursday I cook. 


On Friday, holy Friday, 
Comes musketry drill. 
And cursed be Saturday, 
I march till Pm ill. 


And next it comes Sunday. 
I think myself free. 

I read the fatigue-list, 
And my own name I see. 


I go to the captain, 
I lay down the law. 
The captain gets up and 
Hits me in the jaw. 


In the jailhouse so gloomy 

No soul do I see 

But the men from the guardroom 
Who bring food to me. 


‘hey bring me some water, 
And a small piece of bread. 
They leave it in the doorway. 
I might be stone dead. 


My friends, my dear comrades, 
By the very next mail, 

Write a note to my sweetheart 
That I am in gaol. 


I’ve done fifteen long days. 
Got thirty to come. 

I’d never been a soldier 

If I wasn’t so dumb. 


And finally the gayest, liveliest 
song in either collection. The war 
is over. The soldier’s term of service 
is finished. He is in a hurry to get 
back home. It is a song of extra- 
ordinary vigour and cheerfulness. 
Its sentiments are reasonable enough 
by Anglo-Saxon standards. Indeed, 
it is reminiscent of many British 
soldiers’ songs. But the Italian 
army is dedicated to the glory of 
militarism. The Italian is supposed 
to prize a soldier’s life above all else 
except a soldier’s death. That being 
so, there is surely something a bit 
odd, by Mussolini’s standards, about 
this song :— 


Captain, captain of the guard, 

Summon the buglers all. 

Make them stand in the barrack 
square 

And sound the demob call. 


Driver, driver of the train, 

Start your engine off. 

We’re in a hurry to get back home. 
Of war we’ve had enough. 


At home, at home in the countryside, 

So sweetly blows the breeze. 

We walk up the street, our friends 
we greet, 

In different hats from these. 


At home, at home in the countryside, 
We'll pick up a piece of goods, 
And all the route march we shall do 
Is to make love in the woods. 


At home, at home no bugle-call 

Will wake us from our sleep. 

But my little mother with a coffee 
and a roll 

Into my room will creep. 


Just one more signature to make 

Upon our back-pay claim. 

We'll turn in qur kit and go straight 
home, 

And never leave home again. 


Oh, driver, driver of the bus, 
Run through the streets of Rome. 
Make her go like a racing car. 
We’re hurrying to get home. 


No more, no more shall we mount 
guard, 

And no more wars we’ll see. 

We'll only mount our little girl 

On the edge of a settee. 


Serious, Signor Mussolini? Ethi- 
cal? Religious? You may protest 
that these songs in no way reflect 
the world-outlook of fascism. And 
without a shadow of doubt you are 
right. But somehow, Signor Musso- 
lini, these songs seem to tie up closer 
to the history of our times, seem to 
explain better the Italy of to-day, 
than do all the high-sounding defini- 
tions of principle that you so glibly 
wrote in chapter F of the Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana, and which, so you 
solemnly swore, represented the true 
national feeling of the new, liberated, 
glorious, martial Italy. 
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A Marxist Approach to the Theatre 


4. Backstage 
by Iric Gapon 


‘© | if I should ever succeed in bringing upon the stage a cnair at the 
sight of which the audience as one would sob, I would die in peace.” 


... Nikolai Akimov. 


THE TITLE OF THIS ARTICLE IS 
intended to cover scene-designers, 
musicians, and all technicians who 
contribute towards a production. It 
could be argued with some justice 
that the composer of incidental 
music does not fall into the same 
category as the stage-carpenter, but 
while it is true that the former is in 
his own right a creative artist, he 
also plays only a subsidiary role. Also, 
in different circumstances to those 
generally prevailing, the  stage- 
carpenter could contribute more 
than his mechanical skill; and this 
is even truer of the electrician. So 
long, however, as stage-hands are 
treated as a caste apart from actors, 
they cannot be expected to consider 
themselves or behave as artists. Yet 
in a general survey of the theatre 
they at least demand equal considera- 
tion to that given to actors or pro- 
ducers, for theirs is a very necessary 
and vital role. 

Their social position is revealed at 
once by their economic organisation. 
Not that they are necessarily paid 
less—many get more than small-part 
actors—but their different social 
standing is shown by the fact of their 
belonging to a different union to 
the actors. ‘his seems so inevitable 
and necessary that it is not difficult 
to imagine the consternation with 
which some leading West End actors 
would view the prospect of having 
an equal standing with the man who 
hands him his props in the wings. 
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Yet this is the practice in the 
U.S.S.R., and it is not due to an 
exaggerated desire for equality at 
all costs. Indeed no-one there would 
regard a famous actor as worthy of 
the same respect as a minor tech- 
nician, but what they do know is 
that the theatre is a collective under- 
taking and that any organisation 
that tends to split up personnel is a 
dangerous step. There is therefore 
a deep artistic justification for this 
common union since it is the one 
practical step that can make the 
technician conscious of the artistic 
importance of his work. As is well- 
known, as industries develop and 
jobs get more specialised, there is 
always an increasing need for an 
amalgamation of separate unions 
into one that embraces the whole 
industry. It is invariably the reac- 
tionaries that try. to prevent this and 
cling fervently to what are usually 
craft-union notions and forms of 
organisation. Unfortunately the 
theatre is still very much in the craft- 
union stage, which may be excused 
when it is remembered that even 
Equity is a comparatively recent 
organisation, but which is neverthe- 
less a stage that should be quickly 
surmounted if there is to be artistic 
progress. There are signs of this. 
In the recent Civic Theatre scheme 
sponsored by Mr. Whitworth, of the 
British Drama League, it was most 
noticeable that in the advisory 
council to the Director of a proposed 


theatre, stage-hands were represented 
as well as actors. But there is still a 
lot to be done in this direction. 

Forty years ago scene designers, or 
scene-painters, as they were called, 
were only glorified . stage-hands. 
Now they have risen to a position of 
some eminence. Perhaps others will 
follow. They are, however, at the 
moment, entitled to foremost con- 
sideration amongst backstage per- 
sonnel, though generalisations made 
on their position will frequently be 
found applicable to other branches. 

At one time, when the value of 
having a really striking setting began 
to be noticed, it became customary 
to call in some famous artist such as 
Augustus John for the Silver Tassie. 
Now it-is more recognised that 
theatre-design requires a_ special 
approach and is a specialist job. It 
remains true, however, that many 
theatre designers still work as if they 
were easel painters transferring to 
a different medium. Their concep- 
tion is far too two-dimensional and 
their settings look like pictures before 
which human beings move like 
figures on a frieze. Ballet which still 
clings to the convention of a back- 
drop and wings is their paradise, but 
elsewhere they are not so successful. 
There are still too few designers 
really thinking in terms of three 
dimensions, of constructing a build- 
ing on which human beings can 
move both horizontally, vertically 
and longitudinally. Yet the human 
being is the focal centre of the 
theatre, and any aesthetic that tends 
to rob him of his humanity must 
necessarily be incorrect. 

Following from this opposition 
there was another one, that of the 
‘* constructivists’’? and the “‘ illu- 
sionists.”” The former not only held 
strongly to a three-dimensional con- 
ception but declared that the audi- 
ence should not be deceived as to 
the amount of stage space, whereas 


the latter followed the accepted 
practice of creating illusions as 
regards height and distance. In this 
country not much was heard of this 
struggle which raged for many years 
in the Soviet Union. Only, so far as 
I know, at the Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge, was constructivist scen- 
ery seen for any length of time. It 
will, of course, have already been 
noticed how very formal this oppo- 
sition is, and therefore how falsely 
postulated. All that can be said 
usefully before dealing with the real 
conflict is that the constructivists did 
at least provide a machine for acting 
on that enhanced rather than 
diminished the position of the actor. 

The real difference is between 
static and active design. What is 
meant by these two terms is best 
shown by reference to actual 
examples. Some years ago Theatre 
Arts Monthly invited leading 
American designers to explain their 
methods. One of the issues (Decem- 
ber, 1936) carried a very neatly 
balanced contrast. In one article 
two well-known designers explained 
their respective standpoints. The 
first was Robert Edmond Jones, a 
complete and thorough going ideal- 
ist, and the other was Mordecai 
Gorelik, a Marxist. “‘ Jones’; first, 
his constant desire, as he designs is 
to carry the audience into that 
other region where the ideal play 
takes place.’’ He was said invariably 
to ask himself ‘‘ Is this the simplest, 
broadest, boldest, grandest way to 
carry the audience out of reality.” 
Finally he declared ‘‘ a setting should 
say nothing,” it is just ‘* powerful 
atmosphere with ‘le detail.” 

This was in striking contrast to 
Gorelik’s approach, which is worth 
quoting at some length. He said he 
had a triple problem at the outset 
‘* primarily to consider the audience 
--who they are; to what general 
class of society the majority of them 
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belong, what their purpose is in 
coming to the theatre, how best they 
can be appealed to.”” Then he tried 
‘* to penetrate to the social meaning 
of the play and the playwright ”’; 
and lastly he attempted “‘ whenever 
possible to discover the purpose of 
the producer in presenting the play.” 
This already foreshadows a marked 
difference to Jones’ conclusions, but 
it is not till he deals with the actual 
problem of design that it is so clearly 
shown. He attacks each scene by 
asking ‘‘ What are we trying to say 
in this one?” and finally states “‘a 
production is in a sense a machine 
for the theatre. Scenery is the chassis 
and the actors are the engine. The 
scenery must be thought of as moving 
towards the audience.”’ Here, surely, 
is the crux. The scenery is thought of 
as active, not static. It is a force 
which when properly integrated 
with the whole production helps to 
give it just that dynamic quality that 
a theatre which will stir men and 
move them to action needs. 

The same conception has been 
expressed in other words by Nikolai 
Akimoy, the leading Soviet designer. 
‘© Through all my work,” he writes, 
‘“my aim as an artist is the direct 
(through the actor) and indirect 
(through scenery) effect on the 
audience. I am particularly inter- 
ested in developing the set to more 
direct participation in the produc- 
tion. ... . My fondest dream is to 
develop the expressiveness of things 
to a point where I need not be 
ashamed to put them on the stage 
besides the best of actors.” Then 
he goes on to make the rather 
extravagant but picturesque remark 
that is quoted at the head of this 
article, adding that Van Gogh, had 
he worked in the theatre, could 
probably have done such a thing. 

From these basic attitudes all 
other questions fall into place. If the 
audience is included in the artist’s 
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conception, as was urged, in the first 
article, and he conceives of his art 
as a living, developing and changing 
entity, then the rest is more nar- 
rowly technical. He will certainly 
be entitled to play a very leading 
part in the total production like the 
designer of the Soviet play Inter- 
vention, who by insisting that the 
last setting should be an enormous 
flight of steps modified the direction 
of the whole play. 

The same considerations apply 
with modifications to the other 
subsidiary artists and technicians. 
The musician, for instance, a very 
neglected component in the English 
Theatre to-day, can play a very 
valuable part. .His job need not end 
with providing settings for songs or 
dance, and music for the intervals. 
It is not necessary to go back to 
Victorian melodrama or even to 
refer only to films when thinking of 
accompanying and dramatic music. 
In a recent London production, 
The Duke in Darkness, a crucial 
moment in the play, the bringing on 
of the poisoned jug, was accompanied 
by music though there was no realis- 
tic justification. But the composer 
must lcarn to work as a member of 
the theatre’s collective, and give his 
music the same active quality that 
we have noticed in regard to the 
designer. At the moment this is 
almost non-existent on the West End 
stage, except for occasional bars in a 
Shakespearean production. So there 
are no theatre music specialists for 
serious plays like the film composers 
noted by Henry Marshall in a recent 
article in OUR TIME. But perhaps 
this will be a future development. 

One could say much of the same 
of the electrician, where one crosses 
the borderline from art to simple 
mechanical skill, always remember- 
ing that there is no hard and fast 
line between the two, since one 
accompanies and develops out of the 


FOR LIBERTY 


Notes on the A.I.A. Exhibition 


by R. C. Carline 


ANYONE WITH THE INSTINCTS OF A 
craftsman finds it hard to adopt the 
transition from working in a state of 
isolated individualism to that of 
collectivism, and it is not surprising 
that among painters and sculptors, 
brought up in the art traditions of 


this country, such a course of 
development encounters strong 
opposition. 


Looking back, nevertheless, to our 
Middle Ages, we find that collective 
co-operation on a job, both in design- 
ing and execution, was accepted as 
inevitable and desirable. This was 
equally the case elsewhere, for 
example among the sculptors and 
craftsmen of India or of the Middle 
East and among the fresco-painters 
of China and Tibet, or of Italy, 
France and other parts of Europe. 

In recent years our tradition of 
artistic individualism has been largely 


kept going by means of art societies 
—the Royal Academy and others— 
existing as they do largely for the 
purpose of marketing certain styles of 
work or familiarising the buying 
public with new styles. Most artists 
assume that the maintenance of an 
individual style is the very essence 
of their professional function, this 
being the basis of the reputation of 
the artists of the past. Formerly, 
the great Masters were able 
by the circumstances of the time to 
reach with their work only a com- 
parative few. This circle was ex- 
tended with the development of 
means of pictorial reproduction. 
Nowadays, with the — greatly 
increased population the general 
public is almost entirely excluded 
from the enjoyment of works of art. 


(Cont. on page 26) 


A Marxist Approach to the Theatre 
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other. In the end, therefore, we 
return to the point from which we 
started, the theatre’s comprehensive- 
ness. In this last article it should be 
especially clear what a collective 
enterprise it is, a meeting ground for 
all the arts and many of the modern 
technical devices that aid sight and 
sound. Obviously, therefore, a pro- 
per theatre must be a “highly 
delicate and complex organisation ” 
as the great Soviet actor Moskvin 
recently termed it. But it becomes 


equally clear why a Soviet critic 
once declared that ‘‘in London 
there are no theatres, only theatre 
buildings.” Surely it is time for the 
country who once led the world in 
theatre, to possess one. It is a 
tough job and perhaps war-time does 
not provide the best opportunity. 
Yet the musicians have set a striking 
example of how war-time conditions 
can lead to giving serious music a 
firmer and more popular basis. What 
about the theatre ? 


In the future, when the cultivation 
of such things as comfortable houses, 
gardens, good cooking, etc., is to 
be regarded as the common expecta- 
tion of all people of any class, the 
old established role of the artist will 
belong to a phase of the past, having 
been replaced by a new relationship 
between artist and public. 


Changes of this kind in the 
character and function of the arts 
have for some time past been 


accepted not only in the Soviet 
Union but also in Mexico, and by 
the great majority of the artists of 
the United States, where they have 
enrolled themselves under the ban- 
ners of the American Artists’ Union 
and the Artists’ Congress. The 
artists of all these countries may be 
said to be “‘ socially conscious ”’ in 
their approach to their work. 

The first attempt to summon forth 
and to display such a view of the 
art of the future in this country, that 
is to say, a ‘‘ social-conscious ”’ art, 
is to be found in the Exhibition 
entitled ‘‘ For Liberty,” organised by 
the Artists International Association 
and sponsored by the News Chronicle, 
at the “‘ blitzed ”? premises of Messrs. 
John Lewis, Holles Street, Oxford 
Street, W.1. 

In this exhibition several aspects 
of a ‘‘social-conscious”’ art were 
displayed. First and foremost we 
are challenged with the questions, 
what is the aim and function of 
contemporary painting and sculp- 
ture? Can it continue to remain 
aloof from the main stream of our 
constant overwhelming problems in 
war and social development? Are 
artists capable of embracing such 
overpowering themes as these in such 
a way as to communicate them to the 
vast outside public which is so 
unaccustomed to pictorial language ? 

Almost as a test of artists’ reactions 
in this direction, the A.I.A. had set 
its members several alternative 
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themes bearing a contemporary 
social significance; firstly, ‘‘ This 
is how we are fighting,” secondly, 
‘* This will happen here unless ...”’, 
or thirdly, ‘‘ This is what we are 
fighting for.” The exhibition con- 
tains about thirty works,each painted 
to a prescribed size on one or other 
of these themes. 

A further theme, namely,‘‘ the 
Four Freedoms, freedom of speech, 
freedom to worship, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear,” has been 
put before sixteen painters and 
sculptors, specially chosen by the 
committee of the Association, and 
asked to interpret it in any way they 
wish on a canvas of prescribed size. 

It is encouraging that so many 
artists have felt the summons of this 
unusual exhibition. Some of the 
results are of unequal degree of 
achievement. Some are tentative, 
attempting little more than an 
illustration of the theme, unable to 
compel from such themes the appro- 
priate means of expression. 

It must be recognised that at 
present the majority of artists are 
prejudiced against a conception of 
art which would allow the convey- 
ing of a message which can be 
expressed in words, or is often 
described by the term “‘ propa- 
ganda.” In their view, art consists 
of the dispassionate expression of 
an individual subjective feeling— 
the still-lifes and landscapes of 
Cezanne being perhaps the high- 
est embodiment of this view-point, 
which finds its culmination in the 
painting and carving of ‘‘ abstracts.” 

In answer to this point of view it can 
be shown that all art is in fact an ex- 
pression of propaganda for some one 
or other point of view. Those who are 
conservative in their outlook do not 
see the propaganda element in their 
own paintings, while scornfully indi- 
cating the same character in other 
artists’ works which reveal a con- 


sciousness of social problems. In 
reality their attitude is actuated, 
even if unconsciously, by a_hos- 
ulity to the social point of view 
which underlies the work. However 
much one may seek to react only to 
the presentation of formal qualities 
in art, a part of its value is inevitably 
missed if one fails to relate them to 
the social underlying motif, be it 
religious, patriotic, escapist or revo- 
lutionary. This factor is apparent in 
the great monuments, sculptures and 
frescoes of the ancient Mediterranean 
Empires with their expression of the 
early development of the conceptions 
of state, kingship and priesthood. In 
the same way the altar-pieces, 
stained-glass windows and carved 
portals of the Middle Ages were 
inspired, in the form of propaganda 
for Christianity as conceived by the 
Church. Such underlying propa- 
ganda is not always immediately 
apparent, but this may often be 
accounted for by our present ignor- 
ance of the social problems that may 
have loomed large at the period in 
question, and have since lost their 
significance. 

Works of art which appear to 
have been brought into being by 
shutting eyes to the current of 
contemporary events, have been 
aptly designated as conceived in an 
ivory tower. Let us consider such 
works, however, as the successful 
expression of aspects of a life of 
leisure and ease. The message 
thereby conveyed is that it is fitting 
and proper that certain people 
should enjoy conditions or amuse- 
ments which are denied to the 
majority of people. Alternatively the 
theme is wrapped around with an 
atmosphere of romance suggesting to 
the mind that it is desirable to 
preserve what is in fact quite inequit- 
able. Who can doubt that the 
elegant portraits of Sargent, or the 
false romance of Brangwyn or the 


horsey snobberies of Munnings are 
in fact the quintessence of successful 
propaganda in painting. 

Art is a very powerful weapon that 
can be used in either direction. Alas, 
hitherto it has seldom been found in 
use on the side of social progress. 
Even those artists who wish to use 
their art to serve their beliefs are 
largely groping after a satisfactory 
language of expression. 

These latter are the artists whose 
work makes the A.J.A. Exhibition 
of special interest and importance. 

Racial persecution is the subject 
of a number of the pictures. In 
Morris Kestleman’s ‘‘ Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” the Jewish 
problem is depicted. The course of 
history of this people is expressed in 
the forlorn, unguided stream of 
refugees who are disillusioned and 
wondering where in future to put 
their trust. Among the smaller 
paintings, for which this theme has 
been chosen, may be mentioned H. 
Remington’s ‘‘ Destination Un- 
known,” painted with feeling and 
conviction, and said to be this 
artist’s first important work. 

The fate of the hostage is another 
subject chosen. Among the smaller 
paintings to a theme, are the impres- 
sionist but emotional ‘‘ Hostages 
shot in the church of Varibyma,” 
by S. Schames,. and the more 
objective ‘‘ Hostages,” by Nancy 
Higgins. 

Clearly some artists can call only 
upon their powers of vivid imagina- 
tion. Not all can use their memory 
of scenes actually experienced. No 
artist is likely to have witnessed the 
death of Gabriel Peri. Pat Carpen- 
ter’s large canvas, specially painted 
for the exhibition, is nevertheless a 
vividly realistic portrayal of the 
scene. It brings together, concen- 
trated in one whole as only an artist 
can, the different horrors of fascist 
persecution, the utter loneliness, the 


grim and hideous surroundings 
which our age allows to be built, the 
drabness of colour and absence of 
human feeling. These are features, 
however, which have built up the 
emotion so clearly expressed in this 
canvas. 

Among the large canvasses speci- 
ally painted is George Downs’ 
‘‘Off to Battle’; the composition 
consists of a long, seemingly endless, 
line weaving its way into perspective. 
The line is that of a column of 
weary determined soldiers, and the 
perspective that of a smiling, happy 
landscape. If Downs’ canvas is full 
of a happy freshness, it contrasts in 
this respect with the satire of Carel 
Weight’s ‘‘ Land of Ears’”’ on the 
theme ‘‘ Freedom of speech.”” Huge 
ears float above the ground like 
dirigible balloons waiting to catch 
false evidence and rumours to the 
encouragement of the informer. 

The artist’s belief in the future, in 
a world planned in the interests of 
the people, runs through many of the 
paintings. Styles, varying from ex- 
treme naturalism to expressionism, 
even the ‘‘ abstract,” are all har- 
nessed to this aim. There is C. H. 
Rowe’s realistic rendering of a scene 
in a factory as it would be under 
freedom of speech, to compare with 
Kokoschka’s brilliant, luminous, 
colourful expression of a sort of pot- 
pourri of spiritual resurrection on the 
theme ‘‘ What we are fighting for.” 
There is “‘ expressionism ”’ used in 
Anna Meyerson’s subjective concep- 
tion of ‘*‘ Freedom of Worship,” 
while Tunnard’s ‘‘ Focal Point ”’ is 
an example of the “‘ abstract.” 

Style and technique are the 
artist’s own personal problem. The 
A.J.A., in its previous exhibitions, 
and particularly in this one, makes 
no attempt to invade this freedom. 

This exhibition, however, makes a 
special attempt to demonstrate 
another aspect of ‘* social-conscious 


art,” namely, the problem of convey- 
ing the Artist’s work to his audience. 

The easel-painting is not the only, 
noreventhenormal, means of pictorial 
expression. Its use and development 
has been entirely confined to the 
period of the last three to four 
hundred years in Europe, and has 
coincided with the growth of capital- 
ism and industrial development. 
The easel-picture was a convenient 
article of barter, suiting the private 
and domestic requirements of the 
rich collector, to whom the artist 
looked for patronage. The same 
circumstances prescribed the charac- 
ter of sculpture, etching, water- 
colour, miniatures, etc. 

The expensively framed land- 


scape or still-life or the small draw- 


ing-room sculpture do not necessarily 
provide the ideal way of conveying 
pictorial ideas to the general public. 
There should be room for all kinds 
of work and doubtless always will be. 
At the present time, however, only 
a handful of connoisseurs, critics and 
artists themselves ever find their way 
in and out of the art galleries of the 
West End of London, and artists 
must anticipate meeting different 
conditions in the future. There are 
the bare walls, often dismal and 
hideous enough, to be found in all 
the great centres of population, 
which invite the artist’s decoration. 

The A.I.A. exhibition shows how 
to transform, by means of painting, 
an ordinary plain air-raid shelter of 
a “‘ blitzed ’? commercial store. Very 
simple and easily made fittings have 
been constructed to divide up the 
walls into a series of spaces or 
frames. The required number of 
painters and sculptors were each 
asked to do a panel for one of the 
spaces. The theme ‘‘the Four 
Freedoms ” provided a broad subject 
to link the works together. 

This attempt to co-ordinate the 
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Mass Declamation 
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consciousness of the change in the 
atmosphere which shrouds our lives 
reflected in our writers. After a long 
silence in this medium Jack Lindsay 
has written ‘‘ Into Action,’? a mass 
declamation in form though it has 
not yet been produced. 

Unity Theatres and some Y.C.L. 
dramatic groups are presenting Ted 
Willis’ ‘‘ Gabriel Peri,” and once 
again May Day demonstrations in 
all parts of the country will include 
mass declamations. 

Most interesting has been the 
official attempts to use this medium 
at M.O.I. propaganda rallies, the 
most impressive of which was’ seen 
at the “‘ Salute of the Red Army ” 
meeting at the Albert Hall in 
February. 

In this case it was not lack of 
funds, competent performers or good 
intentions which made the result so 
dreary and ineffective. In the first 
place it was obvious that there was 
not yet a clear conception of the use 
of the declamation form and too 
much information was crammed 
into the script. Fundamentally, 
however, the reason why this did not 
come off was the same that cripples 
so much of our propaganda—the 
failure to grasp that the people 
have an active part to play. 

This war is a people’s war and the 
people feel their right to its pageantry 
as well as to its sacrifices. They 
cannot be treated just as spectators. 
Up to now, however, all official 
celebrations have been sharply 
divided into two classes, the public 
who watched and the representatives 
of the ruling class who performed, 
Labour demonstrations do not have 
this characteristic. Nor do official 
celebrations in the Soviet Union. 
There the spectators on the side- 


walks and the ‘Trade Unionists and 
soldiers passing the saluting point in 
the Red Square are complementary 
to each other. Their unity is 
obvious and indivisible, for they are 
the same people. 

Failing in this essential character- 
istic, Louis MacNeice’s script was 
unable to move the great audience. 
Like a microphone play, it was too 
coolly impersonal, and altogether 
too remote in conception. Warm, 
vital humanity, awareness of physical 
contact and unity, are essentials of a 
successful mass meeting. The tech- 
nique of the loudspeaker and the 
abstract caution of the study in- 
jected into such an atmosphere chills 
instead of heightens the intensity 
of those motions. 

The attempt, however, was more 
important than the relative failure. 
For one thing is certain: we are 
going to see this form of celebration 
developed. 

Since therefore, we may expect an 
increase in the use of mass declama- 
tion, a summary of their essentials 
should be useful. 

First, mass declamations should 
not take more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Second, their appeal should be by 
way of the emotions. Purely factual 
and statistical material should be 
left for living newspapers and politi- 
cal speeches. 

Third, euphony is more important 
than brilliant poetic imagery. 

Fourth, the rhythm should never 
be constant throughout. Jerkiness 
should be avoided, of course, but 
with that one limitation as many 
changes of rhythm as possible should 
be employed. 

Fifth, as soon as possible the poet 
should begin to ‘‘ orchestrate ’’ his 
declamation. That is to say, write 
certain passages specifically for solo, 
unison, or female voices; indicate 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Mass Declamation 
(Continued from page 29) 


within the texture of the poem varieties 
of pace, pause and volume. 


Poets are rarely _ theatrically 
minded, so concrete stage directions 
should be avoided. They only 
irritate good producers and may be 
slavishly followed by tyros when 
disastrous results may be expected. 


Mass declamations are neither an 
easy form nor a difficult one; they 
are a people’s form of expression. 


We are closer to the struggle of 
to-day than we were during the 
Spanish prelude, the issues are 
clearer and the magnitude of the 


tasks have been revealed. If the goal 
is plain to see, so, too, is the gigantic 
struggle which is upon us. Not 
strength alone can win it for us; only 
strength engined with the will and 
spirit of victory. 

Our poets through dramatic 
groups in the Forces and factories 
can raise that spirit, can temper our 
determination with hatred, and lace 
our courage with endurance, with 
stories of Dieppe and Coventry, of 
Dunkirk and Tobruk, can make 
these far more poignantly moving 
for us than the falling cadence of any 
Spanish place-name in 1938. We 
have that much more to lose, and 
victory, our victory, is that much 
nearer. 


For Liberty 
(Continued from page 28) 


work of artists in the decoration of 
an otherwise plain and dreary 
building has been carried still further 
in the work of the Artists Collective 
Group, Leamington Spa. Two sep- 
arate schemes of decoration for a 
canteen of a standard national hostel 
are exhibited by this Group. In each 
case four to six artists have co-oper- 
ated together to work out a single 
scheme of decoration on a theme of 
popular appeal. One of them, in a 
rather sombre key of tone and 
colour, depicts ‘‘Holidays-at-Home,”’ 
in fact such holidays as one dreams 
of in the days before the war—the 
fairs on Bank Holidays, the coconut- 
shies, people cycling, fishing, boat- 
ing and painting pictures. 

The other scheme takes for its 
subject ‘‘ Agriculture,” and in colour 
is gay and bright. Although different 
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artists have each tackled a separate 
section of wall, they have clearly 
worked to a palette and colour range 
common to all, while approaching 
the subject in contrasting ways. On 
the one hand we have an ideal, 
utopian landscape of the future, and 
on the other side land girls and a 


bomber falling to destruction in the 
fields. 


Here we find a consciousness of 
the problem facing the artists of 
the future, and a start being made 
to tackle it in a_ practical way. 
This is not being promoted from 
on high but from the ground 
upwards. Perhaps we may look 
forward to a time very shortly 
when artists will habitually co- 
operate together in the carrying out 
of their work, and perhaps they will 
think of the dwellers in a workers’ 
hostel, or the diners in a municipal 
restaurant, rather than the patror>- 
of Bond Street as their natur 
audience. 
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